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BRIEF OBSERVATIONS UPON 
USEFULNESS OF 


BY 


THE NATURE AND 
CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE. 
J. GRIFFITH. 

On every glory there shall be a defence. 
God intended to establish an excellent govern- 
ment, order, and discipline in the church, under 


the gospel dispensation, appears from divers pas- | 


sages of the prophets in the Old Testament, 
who saw into and wonderfully described the 
Christian state ; a few of which [ shall instance. 
Isaiah xxxii. 1. “ Behold a king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes shall rule in judg. 
ment.” Chap. xxxiii. 5, 6. * The Lord is ex- 
alted : he dwelleth on high, he hath filled Zion 
with judgment and righteousness; and wisdom 
and knowledge shall be the stability of thy times, 
and strength of salvation.’ Chap. xxviii. 5, 6. 
“Tn that. ‘day shall the Lord of hosts be for a 
crown of-glory, and for a diadem of beauty unto 
the residue of his people: and for a spirit of 


“ 


6 
). 


judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, and | 


for strength to them that turn the battle to the 
ate.” Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Matth. xviii. 15, 16,17, 18, clearly directs his fol- 
lowers how to proceed in the exercise of disci- 
pline and good order, both with respect to indi- 
viduals, and to the church ; he assured them, 
that whatsoever of this kind is done under di- 
vine direction upon earth, shall be ratified and 
confirmed in heaven, Chap. xix. 28, he promises 
such who have foNowed him in the regeneration, | 1 
that they shall be exalted in his kiagdom, sit- 
tiag upon thrones to judge and govern his peo- 
ple. We find among the eminent gifts of the 


28. 


~e 


xii. In chap. the 5th, he blames thac 
church very highly for their neglect of practis- 
ing sound judgment in the way of discipline, 
shewing them the necessity of putting those 
guilty of corrupt practices out of the community, 
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That | 


Spirit, Paul reckons helps in Government, 1 Cor. | 





NINTH MONTH 16, 1854. No. 


or 
«VU. 


|lest asa leaven they should affect the whole 
\lump. Verse 11, hé points out how unsafe it 
| was for the Lord’s people to have any society 
with the workers of iniquity. Vers. 12 and 13, 
i that it is the church’s duty to judge those that 
are within, viz. her own members, leaving the 
judging of those that are without to God. In 
chap. the 6th, he blames them as sharply for 
going to law one with another before the unjust, 
shewing that it would have been better they had 
suffered themselves to have been defrauded, and 
that every matter of difference or controversy 
should be judged and determined by the church, 
in regard to its own members. 

A religious society, gathered by God’s power; 
who hava received diversities of gifts and quali- 
fications, are considered as a b dy prope rly tem- 
pered by their holy head (who is perfect in wis- 
dom) that’ it m: ay well exist by pure laws, rules, 
and comely orders, both within. and without; 
for the maintaining whereof every member hath 
its proper office and station wherein it is to 
act, yet only by the guidance of the Holy Head, 
who is known ever to preside over his humble 
dependent people, a present help in the needful 
time, supplying all their wants; as they wait his 
time. 

Pertinent to this is Eph. iv. 15, 16. “ But 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up into 
him in all things, mae is the head, even Christ 
from whom the whole bod ly fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
| plieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

The apostle, in 1 Cor. xii. with great strength 
of reason and perspicuity, sheweth the diversities 
of gifts, differences of administrations and opéra- 
tions, all by the same Spirit, who worketh in 
iall as he will; that notwithstanding this variety, 
all, and of all sorts, are baptized into one body, 
Ty made to drink into one Spirit ; he says, verse 

‘Bor the body is not one membe rf, but 
aid ;"sand sheweth they are all useful to and 
dependent upon one another, therefore none have 
|a right to apprehend such a self-sufficiency, as 
to be independent of other members; nay, that 
those“nembers of the body, which seem to be 
|more feeble, are useful. The near union, har- 
mony, and sy mpathy of this glorious body, is set 
| forth in verse 26; “And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 
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member be honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” 

For brevity’s sake, I forbear # present making 
more quotations on this subject. These are suf- | 
ficient to demonstrate fully the strong obligation 
all baptized members are under, rightly to under- 
stand their places iu the body, and to come up | 
in a faithful discharge of their duty therein, as | 
in the sight of God, to whom they must be ac- 
countable. And it likewise appears that every | 
member, entered as such by his or her voluntary 


consent, is strictly bound ¢o keep and maintain | 


the established rules of that body ; the breach of | 
which not only renders him or her guilty in 
God’s sight, but also accountable to the body. | 
It also behoves this body, immediately upon the | 
transgression of its rules and orders, to exert it- 
self in dealing with transgressors, ‘and to ad- 
minister sound judgment, in order to restore 
them ; or, on failure of success in that, to disown | 
or refuse to have unity with such, and to let the 
world know they are not of their body ; that the 
reputation thereof may be preserved amongst 
those which are 
peace and safety 


without, as well as for its own | 
within; seeing by a neglect 
, ~ 


hereof, others may be infected by the corrupt 
member, and his evil may spread in the body 
like a leprosy ; but that which is the most affect- 
ing, the Lord may be provoked to withdraw from 
that body which neglects the exercise of true 
judgment against evil ; as in the case of Achan, 


Joshua vii. and also that of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, Judges xix. and xx. 

It is too obvious to be denied, that the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, by losing the power and 
life of religion, lost the true spirit of discipline 
and good order in their churches. Instead of 
which, they have substituted rules, orders, and 
canons, Xc. of their own invention, principally | 
calculated to support that power by which the 
elergy (so called) got their wealth, and by which | 
they have procured them to be enforced where 
they judged necessary by human law. The pre- 
sent state of church government appears to be | 
truly deplorable, amongst most of the divided | 
parts of Christian professors that I know of ; 
consequently they are in a very corrupted state, 
greatly lacking that judgment and righteousness 
which was to fill Sion, and the wisdom and 
knowledge which was predicted would be the 
stability of her times. 

Cave and King, in their Primitive Christianity, 
clearly shew, from the writings of many of the 
ancients, particularly for the first three hundred 
years after Christ, that much care and zeal were 
maintained to preserve the church clean and pure 
by a wholesome discipline. 

King shews, that not only the teachers, but 
the whole church were concerned and active in 
dealing with, receiving Satisfaction from, or 
finally censuring people in common; and also 
that no teachers were set over them, but only 


| of the church. 


| Cave 3d part, p. 406. 
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such as the whole church wnanimous!y agreed to 
receive ; and that the common people, generally 
called laity, were equally concerned with others 
in deposing and censuring ministers, when they 
| ceased to have unity with them, pages 22 to 25, 
| and pages 112, 116. He and Cave, from Ter- 
‘tullian, both shew w, that the manner of tle 
primitives in giving judgment on such accounts 
was very weighty and solemn. As amongst 
| those that are sure that God behdlds what they 
| do (says Tertullian) this is one of the highest 
preludiums and forerunners of the judgment to 


| come, when the delinquent is banished from the 


communion,” &e., p. 120. 

Athenagoras told the emperors, that no Chris- 
tian could be a bad man, unless he was an hypo- 
crite; and Tertullian openly declares, that when 
}men depart from the discipline of the gospel, 


| they so far cease amongst us to be accounted 


Christians. Cave, pape 95. 
When at any time invited to vublic solemni- 
ties, as marriages and the like, the prudence of 


the church thought fit to lay restraints upon them, 
.and te forbid them light and ludicrous actions, 
/as leaping and dancing; but that they should 


dine and sup gravely and modestly, as becomes 
Christians ; for which he quotes a council of 
Laodicea, 2d part, p. 73. 

They took notice of all offences against the 
Christian law, any vice or immorality that was 
either public in itself, or made known and made 
good to the church. For (says Cave) the holy 


‘and good Christians of those times were infinite- 


ly careful to keep the honor of their religion un- 
spotted, to stifle every sin in its birth, and by 
bringing offenders to public shame and penalty, 
to keep them from propagating the malignant 
influence of a bad example. For this reason 
they watched over one another, told them pri- 
vately of their faults and failures, and when that 
would not do brought them before the cognizance 
It is needless (says he) to reckon 
up particular crimes, when none were spared. 
Agreeable to the nature 
and constitution of the church, which as it tran- 
sacts only in spiritual matters, so it could inflict 


| no other a spiritual censures and chastise- 


ments, p. 408. The common and standing 
penalty they made use of was excommunication, 
or suspension from communion with the church; 
the cutting off and casting out an offending per- 
son, an infected member, till by repentance and 
wholesome discipline he was cured and restored ; 
and then he was re-admitted into church society, 
p- 410. 

Cave relates, upon the authority of Julius 
Cesar, that this manner of discipline was com- 
monly prasticed amongst the ancient Druids, who, 
when any of the people became irregular and 
disorderly, they presently suspended them from 
their sacrifices ; and those thus suspended were 
accounted in the number of the most impious 
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all men stood off from 


and execrable persons : 
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stream.” Man is apt to begin at the wrong end, 


them, shunned their company and converse as| or where he should fini ish ; presuming to perform 


an infection and plague, p. 411. 

Penitents, before they were reccived into unity, 
made open confession of their faults; this being 
accounted the very spring of repentance, and 
without which they concluded it could not be 
real. ‘Out of confession (says Tertullian) is 
born repentance, and by repentance God is 
pacified ;” and therefore without this neither 
riches nor honor would procure any admission 
into the church: a remarkable instance whereof 


| himself or others. 


° re . ‘ . | 
was in the emperor Theodosius the Great, who, for 


his bloody and barbarous slaughter of the Thes- 


pended, brought to public confession, and forced 
to undergo a severe course of penance for eight 
months together ; at length, after he had passed 
through abundance of sorrow, with tears and 
great lamentation for his sin, he was admitted 
into fellowship again, p. 418, £19. So wisely 
(says Cave) did the prudence and piety of those 
times deal with offenders, neither letting the 
reins 80 loose, as to patronize presumption, or 
encourage any to sin; nor yet holding them so 
strait, as to drive men into despair, p. 429. 
Very forward and active have profe ssors been, 
and still are, in heaping up offerings, by per- 
forming what they call religious duties, whilst 
practical virtue has been shame fully negle cted. 
Multitudes professing faith in Christ, and ac- 
counted members of his church, are suffered to 
remain without control or rebuke in various sins 
and pollutions, to the great scandal of the Chris- 
tian name ; so that it may be said iniquity runs 
down amongst them like a mighty stream or tor- 
rent, carrying all in a manner before it. What 
painful apprehensions must fill the minds of 
thoughtful parents respecting their offspring, 
when, morally speaking, no other can be expected 
than that they will be carried away thereby to 
everlasting destruction! Oh! that it were right- 
ly considered by all Christian professors, that 
obedience is better than sacrifices or offerings, 
and to hearken unto the voice of God, in putting 
away the evil of their doings from before his 
eyes, is better than the fat of rams. 
purpose is the multitude of their sacrifices or of- 
fering, whiist the most weighty matters of the 
law of God are neglected ? viz. judgment, mercy, 
and faith; even that faith which is productive 
of good works. Let them carefully ponder in 
their hearts what the Lord by his prophet hath 
declared, Amos y. 21, 22, 23 24. “I hate, I 
despise your feast-days, and I will not smell in 
your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer me 
burnt-offerings, and your meat-offerings, I will not 
accept them : neither will I regard the peace-offer- 
ings of your fat beasts. Take thou away from 
me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear 
the melody of the viols. But let judgment run 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 


re 


To what | teachings of his Spirit in their hearts. 


worship and service to his Maker before he is in 
a fit condition to be accepted; as a Being of in- 
finite purity will not so much as look towards 
him in that sense, whilst he hath any fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, either in 
For the Lord will be sancti- 
fied in all them that come nigh him. He is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity with any 
assent or approbation. The contrary of which 
would be implied, if man was suffered to present 
his offerings whilst in a defiled state. The same 


| that I have here said concerning the acceptance 
salonians, was by Ambrose bishop of Milan sus- | 


or non-acceptance of individuals, is true, and 
will hold good, in regard to churches, and coun- 
tries or nations. Oh, then! how greatly it be- 
hoves all who would stand approved in God’s 
sight, to exert their utmost care and diligence in 
judging, condemning, and suppressing evil of all 
kinds, first in themselves, and then in every 
branch of the community, as far as lies in their 
power. 

I shall now proceed to shew, that when the 
Lord was pleased to restore Christianity in its 
primitive purity and power, which was in the 
last century, chi we -h-government, good order, and 
wholesome disci tipline was also restored amongst 
an humble, self-denying people, who were, as 
God’s people in all ages have been, much de- 
spised, reviled, and persecuted. Yet, through 
all the heathenish rage of their advernasié s, the 
rising up of the rulers of the earth against them, 
and the ‘people i imagining vain things concerning 
them, their bands were not broken, nor their 
cords cast away. They saw holiness was the 
Lord’s delight, and promoted it with all diligence 
amongst mankind i in general, but more especially 
amongst themselves. The Lord, who at first 
raised chosen instruments, and sent them forth 
into the world, which was as a briary thorny 
wilderness, wonderfully blessed their ardent 
labors with increase, so thatina few yearsa 
large number of . churches were planted (even 
amidst all the rage and fury before- wieetisael) 
and quietly settled and established under the 


Hereby 


| they grew up in wisdom and stature, and in pro- 





| cess of time clearly saw, in the Divine Light, 


that they must form themselves into an orderly 
body, to be governed under such soguaaiens as 
would put them in the best capacity, as a reli- 
gious society, of glorifying God, and being the 
most tiseful to one another, as members of the 
same body ; and that also, by being embodied 
and disciplined as an army with banners, they 
might make a firm stand against every appear- 
ance of evil, with their united strength, under 
the Captain of their salvation. 

Divine wisdom was wonderfully with those 
worthies first sent and engaged in this blessed 
work, directing their steps with true judgment 
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as well as opening the minds of a numerous peo- 

ple, of various growths, to recgive the manner 

and form of government and offer, which those | 
of the clearest sight discovered, in the Light of | 
Truth, to be best adapted to promote the glory | 
of God, and the preservation of his church and | 
people. Yet there were some opposers (as in| 
the primitive time) even of their own body or| 
society ; men of perverse spirits, who troubled | 
the church for a time with litigious jangling, and | 
corrupt disputations. But the Lord, who knows 

how to puta stop to the rage and cunning de- | 
viecs of the enemies of his church, brought a 

blast upon them, which hath exposed the names 
of the leaders, and will continue to expose them 
through ages and generations to come. Thus 
the faithful were enabled to carry on this great 
work, designed for the defence and preservation 
cf God’s people, in defiance of all those Sanbal- 
lats, Tobiahs, and Geshems, which were per- 
mitted to rise up against them and their godly 
undertaking. 

(To be continued ) 


MEMORIAL CONCERNING REBECCA COMFORT. 


The following memorial, handed us by one of | 
the family, we think worthy of publication : 

As memorials of the virtuous lives, and peace- 
ful triumphant close of the righteous, may af- | 
ford help and encouragement to survivors to | 
persevere in the same blessed way; we there- 
fore feel engaged to give this short testimony | 
concerning our esteemed friend Rebecca Com- 
fort. She was born 13th of 4th month, 1780, of 
pious parents (members of the Society of Friends) | 
Samuel and Martha Moon, by whom she was re- 
ligiously educated, and brought up to industry, 
and in plainness of speech and habit. Being du- 
tiful and obedient to her parents, and also to the | 
light, grace and truth in her own mind, she was 
preserved from vanities and follies that many 
incautious youth suffer themselves to be led into, 
therefore she was a good example to others in 
these respects. In the twenty-fifth year of her | 
age she was married to Samuel Comfort. Enter- | 
ing into the cares of a family, and being reli-| 
giously inclined, and of a cheerful disposition, she 
upproved herself well qualified for such a charge, 
being a true and faithful companion and help- 
mect—prudent and skilful in the management, | 
care and training up her children, teaching them | 
from their early infancy, both by example and 
precept, the government and proper regellation | 
ef their tempers and minds, and that their hands 
aleo should be innocently and usefully employed, | 
she never eat the bread of idleness, nor suffered 
prejudice or passion to influence her words or 
actions. As she advanced in years she became 
a uecful and exemplary member of the church, | 
being for many years in the station of an elder. 
The stability of her conduct, and solid, consis- 
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tant deportment, evinced a qualification of mind 
for the important service; and we believe she 
endeavored faithfully to discharge her trust. She 
was no tattler, nor busybody in her neighbors’ 
concerns, but a sympathizer with all in affliction ; 
ever ready and willing to reach forth a hand of 
help when needed. She bore a steady testimony 
against all oppression ; and for more than the 
last twenty years of her life refrained from grati- 
fying herself by partaking of any of the sweets 
or luxuries known to have been produced by the 
labor of the poor, degraded, unrequited slaves. 
She was for several years in a delicate state of 


| health, being afflicted at times with a trouble- 


some cough, but was diligent in attending re- 


| ligious meetings, when able to get out, and a 


good example of quiet waiting therein. She 


| kept about the house mostly until the 19th of 


Ist month, 1835, when she was taken more un- 
well and generally confined to her bed; during 


| her illness she uttered many savory and instruct- 
| ing expressions, among which are the following: 


“| have loved the Truth from a child, and de- 
sired to do right, and have now been looking 
over my past life—and though I have not 
always done the best I might have done, and 
have made some misses, yet I do not find any- 
thing that now rests as a weight or burden on 
my mind, as standing against me, or rewaining in 
my way.” She, speaking of the prospect of her 
dissolution, said she was resigned and found 
nothing in Ler way—and that if it should please 
the heavenly Father to admit her into one of 


| the humblest mansions in bliss, she did not ask 
| nor desire more. 


On her enquiring how long they thought she 
might continue, being told that it would pro- 
bably take some time yet to wear out her little 


| remaining strength ; she observed, that if it was 


consistent with the Divine will to cut the work 
short she should esteem it a favor, adding, “I 
ought not to desire, and have no right to ex- 
pect to be exempt from that portion of bodily 


suffering necessary to dissolve the bodily strength. 


| I desire to be favored with patience to endure to 


the end,” whieh she was remarkably favored to 
experience, 

Addressing her children, she gave them judi- 
cious, suitable advice, reminding them of the 
vare she had taken to bring them up in the way 
they should go, and desiring they would not de- 
part therefrom when she was gone. Adverting 
to the satisfaction she had in her family and 
children, said, she should have been willing to 
have remained longer with them, if it had been 
her lot, but that she was resigned; that she 
loved them all as much as ever she had done— 
but that she must leave all and be gathered to 
her everlasting rest. 

On being enquired of in the morning how she 
had rested through the night, said she had slept 
but little, the cough was so troublesome ; adding 
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it was wearing her out fast, wi ould be a means sof 
shortening the w 
favored with patience to the end. Three days 
before her release she was informed the doctor 
supposed she might continue a week or two; she 
meekly replied, “{ kope it will please the heavenly 
Father to grant my release in a mueh shorter 
time than that.” 


After a solemn pause, she 
broke forth thus, “Not my will, but thine, O 
Father, be done.” She continued to grow weaker, 
but was preserved in a calm, resigned and peace- 
ful state of mind. In the course of the day and 
night preceding her close, she said, “If 
should please the heavenly Father to grant my 


release before another night, I should esteem it | 


a favor.” She quietly passed away on seventh 
day the 7th of 3rd month, 1835, in the 55th year 
of herage. Her remains were interred in F riends 
burying ground, at the Falls on the 9th, a 
solemn meeting was held on the occasion, and 
several appropriate testimonies borne. 


—_——— 


EARLY PIETY—=NO. XII! 


Priscilla Cuthbert, born at Brentford, in Mid- 
dlesex, in 1097, was the daughter of Thomas | 
and Isabella Cuthbert, of the same place. Some 
months before her sickness, she was observed to 
have a religious concern upon her mind, and re- 


tired from the rest of the children, and denied 


herself diversion among them, and got into soli- | 


tary places, and read in good books, and some- 
times weeping by herself, and other times praising 
the Lord. She had a sight of her death before 
she sickened, and spoke of it to several. When 
her sickness came, which continued three weeks, 
she bore it with much patience, praying to the 
Lord to be her comfort, and said, “I hope the 
Lord will comfort my dear father. and mother ;”’ 

acknowledging the labor and tender care and 
cost which her parents had been at for her 
bringing up, and the education of herself and 
sisters and brothers. When her father came to 
her, upon her inquiry after him, she laid her 
arms about his face to wipe off the tears, and 
said, 
and bless my poor sisters, and my brothers ;’’ 


and gave good advice to her brother to obey his 


parents and fear the Lord, saying, “ he will bless 
thee.’”’, She said to her father, “I am willing | 
to live to praise the Lord, and I am willing to | 
die, if it were at this moment of time.” She 
desired that when she was buried, none that | 
laughed or were vain should be there, but such 
as feared the Lord; and in a sweet frame of 
mind praised the Lord. 


Another time she said, “I have in the time of | 


health been afraid when J have seen anydead nailed 


up in their coffins, but now the Lord hath taken | 


away that fear, blessed be his name. Therefore, 
take you notice who stand by me, that I am 
neither afraid of death nor the grave, but I am 
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rk, and desired she might be | 


it | 


‘‘ Lord, comfort my father and nether,’ 
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Willies to die eiien | it pleaseth the Lord;” and 
soon after fell asleep. She often prayed for her 
parents, to whom she expressed more than ordi- 
nary affection and regard for their love and ten- 
derness to her, expressing her willingness to die, 
and her comfort in the Lord. Her schoolmistress 
visiting her, she said, “1 am going where I trust 
in the ‘Lord I shall have rest, for the Lord is my 
rest.’”. Near her end, her father speaking to her 
of his purpose to stay with her that night, she 
replied, “No, no, for I shall not die this night, 
though it will not be long before I do.” He 
went to bed, and the next morning her father 
| coming to her, she having had some rest in the 
night, she praised the Lord. A neighbor pre- 
sent supposed she might by praising God dis- 
turb her father, to which she made no answi r, 
till after some time, she said, “Is my father dis- 
turbed at my praising the Lord? No, no, I 
know he is not—indeed if I was dying, as some 
have done of late, rending and tearing with bad 
words, my father and mother, too, would have 
| great reason to be troubled ; but to have a child 
die in the Lord, I hope great is their comfort. I 
know their trouble is mixed with joy, blessed be 
the Lord for it.” Upon these words, several 
| young women present broke forth into tears. 
About two hours before she died, her father 
asked her if he and her mother should turn her, 
| to see if she could have a little rest; she answer- 
ed, “Do what you please.” A friend present 
| advioed all to be quiet and still, and in a little 
time hearing one weep, she said, ‘“‘ Who is th 
my sister Elizabeth?” reply was made, no ; 
replied, ‘For the Lord’s s 
me, do not cry for me.” ‘These were the last 
words she was heard to speak ; and so departed 
this life without a sigh or groan, about the ninth 
hour of the sixth day of the sixth month, 1701 
in the fourteenth year of her age. 


sh 
sake, do not ery for 


Copy of a Letter trom 
London, to SARAH 
Holly, Ne w Jt se VE 


Lonvon, 11 month 9th, 1772. 


Dear Frrexp Wootman—Feeling my mind 
drawn towards thee in hear love, and tender 
| sympathy for thy great loss of so near a bosom 
| friend, thy dear husband ; the church’s loss is 
great, for which the hearts of many are de reply 
| affected and mourn, but thine and children’s loss 
|is much greater. I trust and believe that gra- 
| cious hand which called him forth into the har- 
vest field, will sanetify and sweeten this bitter 
cup, of which thou now hast to drink ; even to 
the fulfilling of that gracious promise, that all 
| shall work together for good to those who love 
and fear God. 

He lodged at my house when in London; his 
company and self-denying example were truly 
profitable to me and family. doubt not but 


Jonun TowNsennD, of 
Wootman, of Mount 
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he has gone to reap the reward of the faithful 
laborer, who loved not the world, but was made 
truly willing to lay down his life in his heavenly 
Master's cause, in that he might be made helpful 
to any poor soul or souls. He divers times | 
told me that he had not had the small pox, and | 
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desired I would tell Friends that was the reason | 


why he did not go to their houses, but if he was 
spared to return again to this city, he believed 
he should have libe rty to visit thea ; 
quently said he was resigned to the 


of 


will 


Providence, he was not afraid of the disorder, 


and if he catched it in going to meetings, and in 


the way of his duty, he should have no cause to | 


reflect upon himself. He left a few things at 


my house, which we have now forwarded by our | 


dear friends, Samuel Emlin and Thomas Thorn- 
borough, w ho are able to give thee further infor- 
mation of the last days ‘of thy dearly beloved 
husband, to whom I refer thee, hoping .that 
Divine Provideuce will be with thee and thine, 
and bless you with that blessing which maketh 
truly rich, and adds no sorrow with it; so wish- 
eth and so prayeth thy sincere friend, 
JOHN TOWNSEND. 


LETTER FROM J. B. TO HIS CHILDREN. 


My pear CHILpREen:— Being now very 


poorly, and impressed with a sense of the neces- 
sity of doing what appears to be a duty to my 
dear children, whose eternal welfare I greatly 


desire, far above any temporal interest, as all 
things here below must soon pass away, and be 
as nothing to us. Qh, then to have an 


see it in such a manner as to fix a constant, last- 


ing desire, with the most earnest endeavors to) | 


pursue after it, praying day by day for strength 
and ability of mind to forsake the vanities and 
follies of this wicked world, in all their different 
shapes and appearances to mankind, which are 
many and various, some of which look as little 

things at times to us, but if indulged and con- | 
dnued in, lead to greater, and further and fur- 
ther from that way of self-denial and daily 
cross, we at some times have been favored to see 
we ought to follow, and make it as our meat and | 
drink to do the will of our great and Allwise 
Creator, who is worthy of the utmost obedience 
of us all. Oh, may I now, and if I should con- 
tinue much longer here, may I endeavor to make 
it my daily concern so to live, as to end well at 
last. I think myself but a poor, unworthy 
creature, not able to do anything without His 
holy aid and assistance, and have often, too often 
transgressed, and not done what appeared to be 
my duty, as was required of me; may you, my 
dear children, endeavor to guard against doing 
the like, but earnestly and daily put in practice, 
what is shown and required of you to be right, 


he fre- | 


S aaeae A 
inheri- | 
tance in the kingdom of heaven, will be of infi- | 
nite importance ; ; Oh, may you all be favored to | 
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| and your duty to.do, that so you may be favored 
with peace in a dying hour, which, if favored 

| with your understandings at that time, will be 
of infinitely more value than thousands of worlds, 

I request that each of you will copy over the 

| last account that was kept of your dear mother’s 
| latter end and decease, also that of your dear 
| stepmother, together with her diary, that. you 
| may improve thereby, often looking over them ; 
j}also read the Holy Scriptures and good books, 
| from which also much instruction may be gained. 
| Keep to piainness in everything, speech, be- 
| haviour and apparel, all beyond that tends to pride, 
|and I now clearly and evidently sce that man, 
| poor and often deladed man, has nothing to be 
proud of. Oh, may you keep humble and low, 
that thereby what little you may be cnabled to 
do may tend to the honor and glory of Him 
who is Lord of all, and who is worthy of praise, 

glory and everlasting renown, now and forever- 

more. JAMES BRINGHURST. 

23d of 5th month, 1785. 

I have wrote these few lines, hoping they may 
prove an incitement to your duties, and not to 
be shown to any by way of boasting, or to raise 
anything to the memory of a poor creature, who 
is mere dust; but if any praise, give it all to 
the Great Being to whom it belongs, and nothing 
to men. I some time ago wrote some lines for 

| you all, which I request you to read; they are 
laid up with my will. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“The bighest affection of which mankind are 
capable, is love to God; and this love cannot 
fail to be excited in our minds when we are 
quickened by the Spirit to a sense of his good- 
ness. Yet, even this affection will be sure to 
grow cool, if it be not cultivated. Our capacity 
of being impressed by the ever-recurring proofs 
of God’s benevolence towards us, will lessen as 
| they are reiterated; and except this tendency 
| to decay be counteracted by the working of a 
| living principle within us, we shall soon become 
|liable to that awful rebuke—“ Nevertheless [ 
| have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
| left thy first love” (Rev. ii. 4.) The soul of the 
| belie ver must be habituated to action; it must 
maintain a steady energy towards the sovereign 
ol object of its desire ; no false rest must be taken 
up—it must always be moving forwards in that 
holy way which leads to God, and happiness, and 
heaven. Then indeed the work of religion 
will prosper in ourexperience. Although the 
| first blaze of fervor, which often distinguishes 
the new convert, may subside into a calm, the 
pure affection of love to God will be settled in 
our souls—it will imbue and characterize our 
new nature—with a perpetual inerease of true 
brightness, it will burn forever! ‘ Away with 
these filthy garments,” said the pious William 
‘Law, when very near bis death, “I feel a tire 
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kindled within me which will consume every- 
thing of a nature contrary to itself, and ascend 
as a flame of divine love to all eternity ! 


From the National Era 
DON’T YOU LIKE FLOWERS? 

“Qh, mother, do see!” said little Georgiana 
to he ‘1r mamma, as she came rushing in from the 
gard en, ** some -body’s cut off all the buds sof yu ur 
heliptrope and hitele rose. Only 

“*T did it,” said her mother. 

“You mamma? 

“ Yes.’? 

“ Why—don’t you like flowers? 

“ Yes, my dear ; it is beeause I like flowers I 
cut them off.’’ 

“ What do you mean mamma ?” 

““ My dear, do you notice that the heliotrope 
and the rose are both young and weak—just be- 
ginning to grow ? The stre ngth that they would 
spend on a blossom now, I want them to employ 
in making larger roots, and throwing out more 
branches, they will become strong, thrifty 
plants, and bear twenty blossoms by-and-by, 
stead of one now.” 

“Oh, that is it.” 

“Yes; you see my dear, there is in every 


loo ok! . 


sO 


plant a mysterious power, called the vital force, | 
the while | 


or life. Now, this vital force is all 
stimulating the plant to throw out either roots, 
stalks, leaves, or blossoms. 
that a P lant can do, nothing uses more of this 
mysterious power than to blossom. If the vital 
force make roots, these roots are so many mouths 
through which the plant sucks food from the 


earth ; if it goes to make more leaves, these 


leaves are lungs by which the plant breathes the | 
but the 
yet it takes | 


air, and thus takes in nourishment; 
flower ; is neither lungs nor mouth ; 
the highest force the plant is capab le of to pro- 
duce it; and while the plant is maturing the 


seed which lies hid in the flower, it often entire- | 


ly suspends all other growth, because all its 
energies are taken up with this effort. So, if a 
gardener wants to make a plant strong and thrifty, 
and capable of bearing a beautiful show of flow- 
ers, he often picks off the first blossom buds, and 
turns all the strength of the plant to leaves and 
roots.’’ 

Little Georgy looked quite thoughtful. 

“ My dear,” said her mother, “I am going to 
tell you something now, that I hope you will 
always remember. This flowering of plants is 
like some other things that I want you to notice. 
In educating you, there are many pleasures and 
pursuits, innocent in themselves, and beautiful 
as the blossoms of a flower, that I restrain you 
from, not because I do not like them, but because 
I think for you to have them now would have 
the same effect on your character that too early 
blossoms would on a delicate plant. 

*‘ You would like to spend your time in read- 


in- | 


But, of all things | 
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ing story books, in going on visits, in atte nding 
shows and coneerts, and m: any such things, 
which may all be ple: asant enough in themselves; 
but, instead of all these, you have to spend your 
strength in duties and lessons, at home and at 
school. You are doing, now, what a plant is— 
you are making roots, and leaves, and branches; 
and, when your mind and character are formed, 
blossoming may not hurt you. 

‘“‘ Sometimes, a gardener cares nothing about 
the strength of a plant. His ouly object is to 
get a show of fine flowers immediately. He 
keeps it warm, waters it with stimulating nourish- 
ment, and turns all its strength to flowering. 
In this way, beautiful flowers are made; but 
when their transient bloom is withered, the 
plant is a poor, withered, unsightly thing, whose 
vitality is all expended. So some parents and 

| teachers bring up childr n to care only for plea- 
| sure, gaiety, and show; and when childbood and 
youth : are passed, their vigor is all spent—they 
| are poor, insipid, useless creatures, affording no 
pleasure or use, either to the meclve 4s or others. 

‘“‘ But more than this, what I do for you, is 
only an emblem of what our heavenly Father 
| is constantly doing for us all. Our minds are 
all the while reachi ng forth and striving after 
jlossoms which He cuts off, not because he does 
not love flowers, but because he dves love them, 
‘and wants his immortal plants to gain strength 
for a thousand instead of one. 

‘‘ Tlere is a mother, for instance, and all the 
strength of her life is put forth in one fair child 

—a rose bud of infinite sweetness. All the 
strength of her soul is going into love for this 
child. The heavenly Gardener cuts off this 
blossom of love, not because he has no pleasure 
in it, but because he wants the soul that bears it to 
become a stronger soul, and capable of a wider 
| sphere of love. You will often a rosetree, 
whose buds have been cut off, throwing up a 
green vigorous shoot, from which multitudes of 
roses shall spring ; and so, when an es arthly love 
| has been broken off by de ath, there springs out 
of it a love to all mankind—to all who suffer and 
sorrow. 

‘‘So people in this world often have tastes and 
capabilitics, beautiful in themselves, which the 
circumstances of their lives forbid them to in- 
dulge. A mother, for example, has a taste for 
musie , drawing, or literature ; but poverty, ane 
the charge of a young family, keeps her confined 
to the drudgery of ordinary life. But God, the 
loving gardener, has foreordained all this. He 
casts her lot thus, not because he has no love 
for the beautiful tendencies of her mind, but be- 
cause he would give them a stronger root and 
wider growth. 

“And now my dear child,” said mamma, “re- 
member, if in your life a time should ever come, 
when all the desires of your heart are cut off— 
when you are forced from all that is lovely and 


see 
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agreeable to you, and confined to all that is re-| because of his * hard sayings.” They are not 
pugnant and distasteful—be not discouraged. prepared to “eat his flesh and drink his blood,” 
Think that it is done by the great Gardener of 


of your soul. Your time shall yet come, if not a other words to be so imbued with his 
here, at least when he shall transplant you to| SP!rit as to be able to follow his example in 
the skies.” he yielding implicit obedience to the Heavenly 
Father’s will. My meat, said he, is to do the will 
F RI K N D S? I N TE L L I G RB N C K R. of Him that sent me and to finish his work. 
; This is the strait and narrow path frora which 
many shrink, because in it there is no room for 
Tue Force oF Tavre. —Our attention was | the gratification of “the lust of the flesh, the 
first directed to a pamphlet bearing ‘this title, | lust of the eye, nor the pride of life.” Need we 
and published by the Episcopal Female Tract | marvel, then, that, among them are to be found 
Society of Philadelphia, by a member of that | those who turn towards that which is more attrac- 
denomination, since which we have been fur- | tive in form and appearance, and in which greater 
nished with a review by one of our correspondents. | selfindulgenceisallowed. We follow them not here 
But, as we have before stated, we wish not to} in judgment, but with the Apostle desire that 
open our columns to unprofitable discussion. | | “each may be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
The pamphlet in question gives a sketch, to use | So great is our faith, however, in the immutability 
its own language, “of an intelligent young | | of the frinciples upon which our Society was 
lady of Philadelphia, born of excellent and pious founded, that we can scarcely believe it possible 
parents, belonging to the Society of Friends,” | for an individual once thoroughly convinced of 
who “ became dissatisfied with the silent manner | the truth of these principles, ever to forsake them, 
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of worship in use among that people,” and who | be his subsequent name or profession to religion 
is now a member of the Episcopal sect. It bears| what it may. And we would tenderly entreat 
upon it the seal of sincerity, and we award to its | any of our fold (if such there be) who may feel 
author the desire to promulgate the Truth | tempted to make a change in their religious con- 
agrecable to his ownconvictions. We rejoice in | nexion, to retire inward, seck the “ still small 
the belief that however we may differ in re gard | voice,’ '—Christ within ~qlihest which all pro- 
to forms and rituals, He who judges not as man | fessions and outward ceremonies will indeed be 
judges, but who looks at the heart and rewards! in vain, will be but as “ sounding brass and tink- 
according to the motives thereof, is still pleased | ling cymbals.” And while in this state of 
to accept the humble and contrite spirit where- | intercommunication with “ the spirit,” enter into 
ever found, whether the outward law be that of a close examination as to how far the system of a 
Jew or Gentile. |hireling ministry, which they may be about to 
The first paragraph of this tract states: “It isa| to embrace, will comport with the scripture 
fact well known to all well acquainted with testimony, “ Freely ye have received, freely give, 
religious matters in the city of Philadelphia, | &c.,” or with the example of Jesus and his 
that a great proportion of the members of many of disciples, the fishermen of Galilee, who took 
our largest Episcopal Churches, and indeed, in neither purse nor scrip and yet lacked nothing. 
Some.cases,almost the entire congregation, have| Within the history of the Society of Friends 
belonged originally to the Society of Friends.” | may be found almost innumerable instances of 
Our knowledge of these circumstances is too “the Force of Truth” acting upon individual 
limited to controvert this statement, but we | minds, bringing them into the “ glorious light of 
believe the further remark, “ that of the large the spirit,” and “causing them to investigate 
number who are constantly leaving the ranks of | these important matters” by which they have 
that Society nine-tenths unite with our branch | been brought to see clearly “the truth as it is in 
of the Church,” will not apply to ws, although | Jesus,” and been strengthened to come out and 
lukewarmness and disaffection may and do exist be separate, to unite with a people whose fore- 
in our borders.” Some of our birthright members | | fathers suffered not only the loss of worldly goods, 
we believe are very much in the condition of | but imprisonment and death for Truth’s sake. 
many who ceased to follow the blessed Jesus | Then “let every one be fully persuaded in his 
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own mind.” Let us all remember that it is not 


the hearers of the law only, but the doers thereof | month was 96 deg. on the 


that shall be justified; and that whatever may 
be our profession, by our works we shall be ad- 
judged, for it is by the fruit that the tree is 
known ; “men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles ;’’ and further, that “ the hour 
cometh and now is when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit aad in truth, 
for the Father secketh such to worship him.” 


Diep,—on Sixth day morning the 11th of 8th 
month, Hannan, daughter of Mordecai and Mary 
D. Price, in the 44th year of her age. 

She had been for more than a year past much 
afflicted,and her health and constitution declined. 
Although every care was taken to restore her, yet 
she was but able to be about, and ride out occa- 
sionally, when she was attacked with dysentery, 
which terminated her earthly existence. But we 
have the consolation of believing she was prepared 
fora better and happier state. She has left an 
example worthy of imitation. Ofa pure spirit, and 
unobtrusive in manner, she was scrupulously atten- 
tive to her feelings, or the impression upon her 
mind, by which she maintained a conscience void 
of offence, devoting her energies as long as ability 
was afforded for the good of all around her. Du- 
ting her sickness, which lasted a little over two 
weeks, she often remarked she must be patient, and 
once when about to speak of pain, she said, no, I 
must not complain ; though I would like to be re- 
lieved, I am willing to suffer. She had but little to 
say, but sufficient to inform us she was sensible of 
her situation, and that she felt nothing in her way. 
As one resigned and passive to the will of her 


Heavenly Father, and whose work was done, she} 


lay tranquil, and the serenity of her countenance 
furnished evidence of that peace which is given unto 
those whose trust is in the Lord, and whose mind is 
stayed upon him.’’ Near the time of her departure, 
she requested that things should be kept quiet; 
saying, peace, be still. Thus she passed sweetly 


from us, and we doubt not has entered into that | 


rest prepared for the righteous. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Eighth Month. 
1853. 1854. 
12 12 
6 6 
13 13 


Rainy days, 
Cloudy “ 


(without storms) 
Clear “ 


Thermometer, Rain, &c. 
1855. 
Average temperature at 9, 12 and 
3 o’clock, 77°83 deg. 
Mean of extremes, 74°56 
Rain during the month, 3-08 in. 
Deaths do. do. in Phila- 
del phia, 
do. by Cholera included in 
above, 
Deaths during the month in New 
York, 
Deaths by Cholera, included in 
above, 


1854. 


78°15 deg. 
75-77 « 
0-84 in. 
1027 1471 
a 208 
2639 3952 


931 


The highest temperature attained during this 
22d inst., while the 
lowest occurred on the 8th and the 30th inst., 
|viz.: 57 deg. 

| Since the year 1790, the mean temperature 
|of the Eighth month, has either reached or ex- 
ceeded 76 degrees seven times, viz.: in 1792, 
| 1798, 1822, 1828, 1831, 1838 and 1851; the 
| highest during that entire period occurring in 
| 1851, viz.: 77-50 degrees. ‘The mean temper- 
ature for the summer months the present year, 
has been 75-48 deg., that of /ast year 74°61, 
being a difference of less than one degree. 

The mean temperature of any summer, since 
1790 has exceeded the present only nine times, 
| siz of which have been less than a degree warmer, 
one (1791) reached 76°33 degrees, one (1822 
attained 77 degrees, while the hoftest summer on 
record during that entire period was 1838 when 
77-66 was chronicled, so the present having 
reached to within about two degrees of any during 
| sixty-four years may safely be characterised as a 

HOT summer. 

The extensive drought now prevailing, is sub- 
ject of serious remark. The writer has recently 
had an opportunity of witnessing some of its ef- 
fects over a rich and usually luxuriant portion 
of country, and well may some of our farmers 
tremble for their prospects, unless speedily re- 
lieved by ecgpious rains.* It will be seen by 

| comparison, that with precisely the same num- 
| ber of days on which rain has fallen as the cor- 
|responding month of last year, during the pres- 
|ent, we have had /ess than one inch, while last 
| year it reached over three inches. 

Tt will also be seen that the mean tempera- 
| ture of the month this year averaged about one de- 


| gree warmer than /ast year. J. M. E. 
8th mo., 1854. 


RELATIONS SUBSISTING AMONGST DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF SOCTETY. 
An Extract selected for the Intelligencer. 
(Continued from page 395.) 

I. Kindliness is greatly to be desired in the 
intercourse of employers and employed in one 
day. ‘The master aud the men must meet often 
| for the transaction of business that is of common 
concern. If the meetings be devoid of kindness, 
they are unpleasant and injurious. The inter- 
course of human beings, acting with and for 
‘each other, without human sympathy, is like the 
‘acting of wheel upon wheel in machinery with- 
_ out oil.” The wheels strike hard one upon another. 
They waste each other, and shake the whole 
‘fabric in which they are fastened. The driver 
|wheel harshly strikes and wears the driven 
wheel; and the driven wheel harshly receives 
‘and reciprocally wears the driver. If the mo- 


| Since the above was in type, a storm, almost, if 
not quite, as extensive as the drought, has prevailed. 
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tion becomes quick, and the strokes frequent— 
tooth upon tooth striking hard and dry—there 
will be generated at the point of contact a 
consuming fire. Is not this a picture of the 
intercourse that we often see betwixt the classes 
in a mercantile and manufacturing community ? 
The master distributes his capital to drive the 
man, precisely as he distributes his steam-power 
to drive the wheels of his mill. The man sub- 
mits himsclf to that power to be driven, com- 
pelled to do so by the necessity of having daily 
bread for himself and family. In most cases, 
there is no oil of human kindness poured upon 
the wheels at the point of contact. The master 
has no interest in the man; the man feels no re- 
gard for the master. Qh, if there were kind- 
ness between man and man—a brother’s sympa- 
thy shown on the one hand, and received on the 
other—how much more softly would the machine 
of society move, and how much more productive 
would its movement be, both to the capitalists 
and the laborer ! 

Hi »w much we suffer from harsh supercilious 
pride on the one hand , and dogged, discontented 
pride on the other! Here isa noble field for 
the philanthropist to labor in. He who shall 
increase the kindliness between operatives and 


° . ° | 
their employers, will be a benefactor of his race. 


All does not lie with the masters, but the initia- 
tive is with them. They have more in their 
power. People speak sometimes of the species 
advancing on to perfection. Well, perfection 
lies farther off than these sanguine renovators 
are aware of; but those are truly making a step 


in advance, whe treat men in common transac- | 
tions with a brother’s love, and not as mere pro- 
‘ducing machines. 


We shall lose all the benefit of our vast ma- 


chinery ; it will be blighted by a curse, if we | 


use living men as part of it—if we make no dis- | 


tinction betwecu the most wonderful work of | i 
God, and these dead, mindless workers which | 
take the | 


our own hands have set up. If we 
symmetrical limbs, the cunning hands, the con- 
tracting sinews, the warm circling blood, the 
mind, the life, the soul, of a being made in the 


image of God, and set them in our estimation | 


on a level with the wheels and cranks and eylin- 


ders of our inanimate machines—the Maker is | 


dishonored.in his work. 
law is violated. 


God is displeased. His 
His image is defaced. Society 


is out of joint, her motions are uneasy; she is | 


sick, and knows not what ails her. Ails her 
Look at this! Man has been pieced in to com- 
plete an engine, that it may spin and wear and | 
make money . 
in the same balance with the dross that feeds 
the furnace! You take the girth of a man’s 
soul, as youdo of a wrought iron piston, with 
the view of ascertaining the amount of propul- 
sion that may be expected out of it. Both and 
both alike, you put under the steam, and work 
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Human brains have been weighed 
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till they be worn ; then you toss them away and 
look out for others. This is the ailment of so- 
ciety. Man is not a brother to man. 

Having introduced the wheel and found it de- 
sirable, let us employ it to teach another lesson. 
The wheel that drives is as necessary a part of 
the machine as those that are driven. Itself is 
driven by some other and higher power. It 
would not be good for any portion, if one were 
removed or disabled. It is thus with the classes 
of society, especially the employers and the em- 
ployed. The laborer should not fret against the 
employer as such. He is part of the organiza- 
| tion of Providence. We don’t waat this wheel 
that racks you taken out of the way. We want 
it oiled with holy human sympathy. We wish 
| it to touch you still and impel you to industry, 
| with such softness as will be pleasant at the 

time, and such power as will be profitable after- 
wards to yourselves and your families. 

But how shall we get such kindliness poured 
| out upon the too, too sharp spirits of men, when 
the classes meet in a bustling array of mutual 
suspicion and defiance? We must go to seek it 
in the source of all good. The sympathy of 
which we have been speaking is the second com- 
mandment ; in order to reach it we must climb 
up to the first. We must begin at the beginning. 
The first commandment is “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” and the second is like unto it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
| Hear the conclusion of the whole matter; “‘ Fear 
| God, and keep his commandments ; for this is 
the whole duty of man,” (Eccl. xii. 13.) We 
are thus brought to the other leading characteris- 
tic of the intercourse depicted in the text. 

Il. Its godliness. Look to the subject matter 
|of that kind, mutual salutation, and you will 
find that master and men lived in the fear of 
God, and were not ashamed to own their religion 
in each other’s presence. “The Lord be with 
you,” said the master. ‘The Lord bless thee,” 
echoed the men. From the 129th Psalm, it ap- 
pears that this salutation was common in Israel. 

The secret lies here. There would be more of 
human kindness amongst us, if there were more 
of genuine faith in God. If, as dear children, 
we all exercised confidence in the Father, we 
would find it easier to embrace each other. It is 
a beautiful characteristic of the scriptures, that 
‘they recognise God throughout. You meet him 
at every step, not only in direct religious wor- 





!} ship, but in the public history of nations and 


| the private intercourse of friends. It is here that 
our defect lies. In great measure God is ban- 
ished from history, from politics, from merchan- 
| dise, from manufactures. God is not willing to 
be banished from any of his works. In him we 
live, and move, and have our being. He giveth 
us life and breath, and all things. He would 
have holiness to the Lord written on the bridles 
of the horses, and stamped upon the beams of our 
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machinery. This practical ungodliness is the 
dislocation that makes modern society so pain- 
fully to halt, notwithstanding all its advantages. 

We do not propose that at your desks or your 
counters you should set aside your ledgers and 
commence a debate on systems of theology. 
Everything in its own time and place. “Six 
days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work ;” but 
there is such a thing as laboring in the Lord, 
though you labor on common materials. There 
is such a thing as grace dwelling richly in the 
heart, ever-ready to flow forth, but not ostenta- 
tiously protruded at unseasonable times. ‘There 
is such a thing as doing common business in a 
Christian spirit. There is such a thing as walk- 
ing about on earth like one who is going home 
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and what wages will you work for,—the hard 
edges of that huge, complex, money-making ma- 
chine are sawing your very flesh and bones. If 
the name and spirit of Christ were poured upon 
your business, your business would not rack you 
80 sore, nor waste you so soon. 
There cannot, in the nature of things, be a 
proper intercourse betwcen human beings, if the 
| fear of God and the faith of the gospel do not 
| pervade it. How can you treat a man aright, 
| when you have in view only the lowest part of 
his nature—the briefest period in his destiny? 
If the only data you take into account be the 
strength of his sinews and the suppleness of his 
joints, you will necessarily form an erring esti- 
| mate of the man. 


to heaven. Probably Boaz, after that graceful | If all that your mind takes in regarding him 
salutation, would go about and give directions to | be his work and his wages—the profit and loss 
the reapers, like an ordinary farmer. The trea-| in money of retaining or dismissing him—your 
surer of the Ethiopian queen, when he found in | treatment of him cannot possibly be right. It 
Christ crucified the satisfying portion for his | is only when you learn to take in the whole man, 


anxious soul, “went on his way rejoicing.’’ 
Doubtless, after that journey to Jerusalem and 
that interview with Philip in the desert, he 
would gather in the taxes, and disburse the reve- 
nue of the barbarian monarchy, at once with the 
accuracy of a man of business and the tender- 
ness of conscience which characterizes the new 
born child of God. 

We are very low as to the existence of godli- 
ness in the heart; and we are still lower as to 


the manifestation of it in the ordinary intercourse | 
of society; very little of it is preserved; and | 


even that little is not brought into exercise. A 
strong-bodied stream will easily sweep away 
even considerable obstructions 


the bottom of a furrow is stopped short, and 
turned aside by a clod or a handful of straw. 
There are difficulties in the way of making reli- 
gion tell on common concerns. 

These difficulties are in the meantime moun- 


tains, although in a day of revival they would be | 


carried away. We are persuaded that few mas- 
ters are to be found at present who would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge a sinner’s hope in a 


precious Saviour in presence of their workmen; | 
and comparatively few mechanics, who, if such | 


an acknowledgment were made, would not openly 
sneer, or secretly impute it to hypocrisy. 
two classes distrust each other. 
gion that they have, they hide in each other’s 
presence. Alas, the only salve is by a tacit com- 
pact kept far away from the sores of society ! 
The motions of the community are jarring 
and painful, because they are not softened by 
divine grace. It is a short-sighted policy to 
shut up religion in churches and prayer meetings 
or even in households. Religion is intended 
for the world. The world has need of it. Your 
weary, weary clanking machinery—ever going, 
never resting—how much will you give for this, 


that may be | 
thrown in its course; but a driblet trickling in | 


The | 


Even the reli- | 


that your conception can be accurate, and your 
conduct wise. It is only while you regard men 
|as your brethren—as living by God’s permission 
a day of grace, and going soon to a settled eter- 
nity—it is only while you thus conceive of them 
that you can act your part aright in the common 
relations of life. It is generally acknowledged, 
that without religion, a man is not fit for living. 

I would not like to go into the unknown, un- 
trodden valley of death with a religion hastily 
snatched up for the occasion. I would like to 
have a religion then, which had been tried and 
found not wanting in the various concerns of a 
busy life. 

Faith worketh by love ; and this world of sin 
and suffering is the appointed sphere of its oper- 
ation. Godliness dwelling in the soul, and in 
simplicity brought to the harvest-field, or the 
workshop, will effect a marvellous transformation 
on the character of your employment ; it will ele- 
| vate the toil ‘and traffic of earth into a fitting 
exercise for an heir of heaven. 

(To be continued.) 


The last number of the Pennsylvania Journal 
of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy contains 
an article on the minor charities of Philadelphia, 
from which we make the following extracts. 

The editor acknowledges there are many 
| others from which no report has been received, 
| and which are not included in these notices. 
THE MINOR CHARITIES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

We cannot dispense with our well adjusted and 
imposing charities, which are designed to allevi- 
ate the woes and supply the wants of men on a 
large scale, but we must not despise or overlook 


narrower, but not less interesting or important 


sphere. 


= which are working for the same end in a 
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A few of these we propose to bring to the no- 
tice of the readers of our Journal, in the hope, 
that we shall thereby secure for them a measure 
of interest and sympathy, for want of which 
their usefulness may be much restricted. 

: “The Northern Association for the Relief and 
Employment of Poor Women,” is nine years 
old, and has its place of business in Green street 
above 7th. The managers pay twenty five cents 
a day to those to whom they furnish employment, 







































their own. They furnish a room in which todo 


the work, as far as their premises will allow. 
They pay for their work without reference to 
what it will bring in the market, and whatever 
loss occurs on the sale is borne by the association. 
The articles tkat are made up are, for the most 
part of coarse fabric, requiring plain needlework 
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ed their deepest sympathy. The committee, 
whose benevolent office it is to visit the dwelling 
of each applicant for employment, often found 
extreme penury and destitution of the means of 
subsistence, and such a scantiness of clothing as 
made it necessary to supply them with complete 
suits before they were in a decent state to enter 
the work room. In the course of the season, 482 
garments and 137 pairs of shoes were required. 
| The house was opened for workers from Dec. 16, 


and they give work chiefly to euch as would not | 1852, to the 19th of March, 1853. In that 
be likely to earn half that sum by any device of | period there were made various articles,—sheets, 


pillow-cases, quilts, wearing apparel, &c.,—and 
| the wages paid to the women and overseers were 
| $824.91. Clothing and groceries to poor women 
and children were also furnished to the value of 
|$400. The sales from the store amounted to 
$1,162 95. There is a nursery connected with 
the institution for the reception of children that 








By their ninth report, it appears that they paid | cannot be safely left at home; and the class of 
out, during the year, nearly $1600 for work done, | women to be relieved are such as are ‘unable 
nearly $1000 for materials and over $500 for | either by advanced age, or some other infirmity 
oversight, &c. Ths subscriptions and donations | to obtain work in any other way.’ 




















ceived for sales and work done for customers 








for the year amounted to $1,138, and they re- 


‘The Provident Society for Employing the 
| Poor,” has been serving the public for thirty 





$1,766 58. Of this sum a portion would arise | years. Its object is to furnish employment du- 
from the work of the preceding year. The appli- | ring the season which is most severe, to such 
cants for work must show a meritorious claim, and | poor persons as may apply for it. The society has 
the visits of kindness and sympathy paid by the | @ house for the storage of materials and work, 
i benevolent persons connected with the association, where parties apply. The report for 1853—4, 
: are not among the least benefits conferred by it. | informs us that applications were received from 
“The Western Association of Ladies for the | January 16, to March 1, being the interval in 


Relief and Employment of the Poor,” is six | which other opportunities for available industry 


years old, has its head quarters at No. 10, Six- were scanty, and in that period, 15,937 gar- 
teenth strect, south of Market. 


During the win- | ments were made up by 1,006 women, mostly 
ter of 1852—3, upwards of one hundred females | consisting of the old and infirm, and by widows 
were furnished with employment. The workers | with families of small children, who unable to 
occupy warm, well lighted rooms, and there is a| leave them at home, were most opportunely as- 
comfortable nursery for the children they bring | sisted by the work thus given them to do. Itis 
with them, because too young to be left unpro-, remarked as a gratifying evideuce of the honesty 
tected at home. It isa primary object of the | and care and punctuality of the persons employed, 
managers not only to furnish employment, but| that only one hundred and thirty-eight pieces of 
to cultivate habits of industry, cleanliness and | 






























































self-dependence. The sales, subscriptions, and 
customers’ work for the year, amounted to 
$1,410 41. The wages, materials an dprovisions, 
for the year, amounted to about $1000. 

There is a specific fund out of which to supply 
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although only a third of the sum proposed (viz., 
$1000) has been subscribed, the ladies were 
enabled to furnish during the year to needy per- 
sons eighty pairs of shoes, nearly one hundred 
garments, and forty pairs of spectacles. 

“ The Female Society of Philadelphia for the 
Relief and Employment of the Poor,” was insti- 
tuted in 1795, and is of course well on to sixty 
years old. It has its place of business at No. 
70 North Seventh street. The latest report of 
the managirs states, that the accommodations and 
} funds of the society prevented the admission of 
many, whose tales of suffering and distress excit- 
























































the work given out remained unreturned at the 
| close of the season. 

One paragraph of the report is so much in ac- 
| cordance with the views we have expressed above 
| that we feel constrained to copy it. 

The chief feature in the operations of the Provi- 


garments, &c., for the aged and destitute, and | dent Society, and that which most strongly com- 


mends itself to the approval of a discriminating 
public, is that we bestow money upon none, but 
provide employment and pay promptly for work 
performed; “we help those who help them- 
selves,” and believe that the heads of nota few 
have been held up in hope, when ready to sink, 
and many little households kept together, who 
but for this timely aid, would have been driven to 
the Almshouse there to be separated and scattered, 
with but slight expectation of a reunion; the 
mother deprived of her children, and the chil- 
dren of the sympathy and soothing caresses of 
ithe mother, the ties of family affection severed, 
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and the strong stimulus to exertion taken away ; 
for what effort will not a mother make, and what 
privation will she not endure, to procure food for 
her little ones, and keep them within her loving 
embrace? 

Who can say how muck crime may be prevent- 
ed, by finding work for willing bands, and ward- 
ing off the temptations that so often present to 
the pressure of desperation under 
hopeless destitution ? 


absolute and 


OWE NO MAN ANYTHING. 
‘Owe no mao anything, but to love one another”—St 
** Owe no man anything !”’ 
Rather forego 
The prospect of many a treasure ; 
The man who can say * not a cent do I owe,” 
Is happier than he who has treasure. 


‘* Owe no man anything !” 
Rather pay now; 
To-morrow is easily spoken, 
But ever be slow to make promise or vow, 
Lest the vow or the promise be broken. 


‘© Qwe no man anything!” 
Rather supply 
Your wants by honest employment; 
On comforts thus bought, you may safely r 
To bring you substantial enjoyment. 


“Owe no man anything !” 
Better to want, 
Than trouble like this to borrow ; 
The debt you cantract like a spectre will haunt 
As honest men know to their sorrow. 
*¢ we no man anything !” 
Rather endure 
Want, though severe and distressing; 
It surely is no disgrace to be poor, 
And contentment makes it a blessing. 
«¢ Owe no man anything! 
Only the love 
Which man should bear to his brother ; 
Then follow the precept of blessed St. Paul, 
And owe “ but to love one another.”’ Re } 


Kick tpoo, Il., 1852. 


» &. 


STANZAZ. 
Try, and perchance thou mayst not err, 

To sound the depth of ocean caves, 
Where late and long the mariner 

Impels his barque o’er unknown waves. 
But think not with thine utmost art, 

To fathom all thy brother’s heart. 
There is an evil and a good 

In every heart unknown to thee, 
A darker or a brighter mood, 

Than aught thine eye can ever see: 
Words, actions, faintly mark the whole, 
That lies within a human soul ! 

Perhaps thy sterner mind condemns 

Some brother mind, that, reasoning less, 
The tide of error slowly stems, 

In pain, in love, in weariness. 

Thou callest him weak, he may be so— 
What made him weak, thou canst not know. 
Perhaps thy spirit’s calm repose, 

No evil dream hath come to spoil ; 

A firm resistless front it shows 
Amid the battle’s fiercest broil : 

Tis well—enjoy and bless thy lot; 

Still pitying him who shows it not! 


TELLIGEN 


|a beggar than 


bidden, and soon appeared at th | 


YCER. 


The pyre, the holy,—they perchance, 
Around thy path have still been seen, 
Nos could thy foot a step advance, 
But there thy pious aid hath been. 
Ah! happy in that better state, 
Yet pray for those more desolate! 


Ee TAYLOR. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 
BY A- C. KNIGHT. 

A lean, awkward boy came one morning * 
the door of the principal of a celebrated se hool 
and asked to see him. The servant eyed his 
mean clothes, and thinking he looked more like 
anything else, told him to go 
around to the kitchen. ‘T hey boy did as he was 
back door. 

‘¢][ should like to see Mr. »” said he. 

‘You want a breakfast, more like,” said the 
servant girl, “and I can give you that without 
troubling him.” 

“Thank you,” said the boy; I should have no 
objection to a bit of bread, but I should like 
see Mr. ——, if he can see me!”’ 

“Some old clothes, may be, you want,’ 
marked the servant, again eyeing the ae s 
patched trousers. “ [ guess he has none to spare ; 
he gives away a sight *” and, without m inding 
the boy’s request, went away about her 
work. 


«“ Can I see Mr. ——?” again aske 
after finishing his bread and butt r. 

“ Well, he’s in the library ; if ke 
turbed, but he does like 
sometimes,” said the girl, ina pees cht tone \ 
seemed to think it very foolish to admit such an 
ill-looking fellow into 


to 


she 


] the b Vy 


. 


mus : be dis- 


he must; be alon 


I 
\} 
a 


her master’s presence ; 


| however, she wiped her han a, and bade him fol- 


jor how he 


| for college, 
| ments. 
| dust of time?” 
| What account can you 
| and see. 


low. Opening the library do r, she said : 

“‘ Here’s somebody, sir, who is dreadful] 
ious to see you, and so | ket him in.’”’ 

I don’t know how the boy in oe himself, 
opened his busin ; but I know that 
lking awhile, th princi pal put aside the 
Was stuc dy Ing, an d took up some 
books, and began to examiue the new 

The examination lasted some time. 
Every question which the principal asked, the 
boy answered as readily as could be. 

eU pou my word,’ exclaimed 
“you certain nly do well!” looking at the boy 
from head to f' ot, over his sp ctacles. Why, 
my boy, where did you pick up so much? 

“ In my spare moments,” answered the boy. 

Here he was, poor, hard. -working, with but 
few opportunities for schooling, yet almost fitted 
by simply improving his spare mo- 
Truly, are not spare moments the “ gold 
Hiow precious they should be! 
show for them? Look 
This boy can tell you how very much 
can be laid up by improving them; and there 
are many, many other boys, I am afraid, in the 


s 8 


y anx- 


after ta 
volume which he 
Greek 
comer. 


the 


principal, 
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jail, in the house of correction, in the forecastle 
of a whale ship, in the gambling-house, or in the 
tippling shop, who, if you should ask them where 
they began their sinful courses, might answer, 
“Tn my spare moments.” 

“In my spare moments I gambled for mar- 
bles.” 

‘In my spare moments I began to smoke and 
drink.” “It was in my spare moments t.at I 
began to steal chesnuts from the old woman’s 
stand.” “It was in my spare moments that I 
gathered with wicked associates.” 

Oh, be very, very careful how you spend your 
spare moments! Temptation always hunts you 


| 


no means a sure way, since the rings vary much 
in the same tree; some being so broad, that 
they must have sensibly increased the circum- 
ference of the trunk in one year, to the extent 
perhaps of an inch, while in other parts of the 
same shaft you will find a dozen circles, crowded 
into that space. {n short, it is seldom we have 
the satisfaction of meeting with a stump, in 
which we may count every ring with perfect 
accuracy. It is said that some of the pines on 
the Pacific coast, and those of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, have numbered nine hundred rings; 
these were the noble Lambert pines of that 
region. Probably very few of our own white 


out in small seasons like these, when you are | pines, can show more than half that number of 


not busy; he gets into your hearts, if he possi- | 


bly can, in just such gaps. There he hides him- 
self, planning all sorts of mischief. Take care 
of your spare moments. 


Exracted from ** Rural Hours.”’ 
THE FOREST. 
Continued from page 399. 

It is to be feared that few among the younger 
generation now springing up, will ever attain to 
the dignity of the old forest trees; very large 
portions of these woods are already of a second 
growth, and trees of the greatest size are be- 
coming every year more rare. It quite often 
happens that you come upon old stumps of much 
larger dimensions than any living trees about 
them ; some of these are four, and a few five 
feet or more in diameter. Occesions uly, we stiil 
find a pine erect of this size; one was felled the 
other day, which measured five feet in diameter. 
There is an elm about a mile from the village, 
seventeen feet in girth, and not long since we 
heard of a bass-wood or linden, twenty-eight feet 
in circumference. But among the trees now 
standing, even those which are sixty or eighty 
feet in height, many of them are not more than 
four, or five, or six feet in girth. The pines 
especially, reach a surprising elevation for their 
bulk 

As regards the ages of the larger trees, we 
frequently find stumps about two hundred years 
old; those of three hundred are not rare, and 


circles, 

It is often said as an excuse for leaving none 
standing, that these old trees of forest growth 
will not live after their companions have been 
felled; they miss the protection which one gives 


| to another, and exposed to the winds, soon fall 


to the ground. 


As a general rule this may be 
true, but we are inclined to believe, that if the 
experiment of leaving a few were more fre- 
quently tried, it would often prove successful. 
There is an elm of great size now standing en- 
tirely alone in a pretty field of the valley, 
its girth, its age and whole appearance decla- 
wog it a chieftain of the ancient race—the 
‘Sagamore elm,” as it is called—and in spite of 
complete exposure to the winds from all quarters 
of the heavens, it maintains its place firmly. 
The trunk measures seventeen feet in circum- 
ference, and it is thought to be one hundred feet 
in height; but this is only from the eye, never 
having been accurately ascertained. ‘The shaft 
rises perhaps fifty feet without a branch, before 
it divides, according to the usual growth of old 
forest trees. Unfortunately, gray branches are 
beginning to show among its summer foliage, 
and it is to be feared that it will not out-last 
many winters more; but if it die to-morrow, we 
shall have recorded a debt of many thanks to the 


‘owner of the field for having left the tree stand- 


occasionaily we have seen one, which we believed | 


to claim upward of four hundred rings. 
a rule, the largest trees are singled out very 
early in the history of a settlement, and many 
of these older stumps of the largest size, have 
now become so worn and ragged, that it is seldom 


often much injured by fire, immediately after 
the tree has been felled, and in many other in- 
stances, decay has been at work at the heart, 
and we cannot perhaps count more than half the 


But as | 


| 


ing so long. 

In these times, the hewers of wood are an un- 
sparing race. The first colonists looked upon a 
tree as an enemy, and to judge from appearances, 
we would think that something of the same spirit 
prevails among their descendants at the present 
hour. It is not surprising perhaps, that a man 


| whose chief object in life is to make money, 


| should turn his timber into bank notes, with all 


we can count the rings accurately. They are | possible speed; but it is remarkable that any 


one, at all aware of the value of wood, should 
act so wastefully as most men do in thig»partof 
the world. Mature trees, young saplings, and 
last year’s seedlings, are all destroyed at one 


rings ; measuring will help in such cases to give | blow by the axe, or by fire; the spot where they 
some idea, by taking fifty rings of the sound | have stood, is left, perhaps, for a life-time with- 


part, and allowing the same distance of the de- | 
cayed portion for another fifty. 


But this is by | to foster new wood. 


out any attempt at cultivation, or any endeavor 
We would think that by 
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this time, when the forest has fallen in all the 
valleys—when the hills are becoming more bare 
every day—when timber and fuel are rising in 
prices? and new uses are found for even indiffer- 
ent woods—some forethought and care in this 
respect would be natural in people laying claim 
to common sense. The rapid consumption of 
the large pine timber among us, should be 
enough to teach a lesson of prudence and eco- 
nowy on this subject. It has been calculated 
that sixty thousand acres of pine woods are cut 
every year in our own State alone; and at this 
rate, it is said that in twenty years, or about 
1870, these trees will have disappeared from our 
part of the country.* But unaccountable as it 
may appear, few American farmers are aware of 
the full value and importance of wood. They 
seem to forget the relative value of the forests. 
It has been reported in the State of New York, 
that the produce of tilled lands, carried to tide 
water by the Erie canal, in one year, amounted 

to $8,170,000 worth of property; that of ani- 
mals or farm stock for the same year, is given at | 
$3,230,000 ; that of the forests, lumber, staves, 
&e. X&e., at $4 ,770,000. Thus the fives yielded 
more than the sto ck, and more than half as much | 
as the farm lands; 
expense of the two is considered, their value will | 
be brought still nearer together. Peltries were 
not included in this account. Our people seldom 
remember that the forests, while :hey provide 
food and shelter for the wildest savage tribes, 
make up a large amount of the wealth of the 
most civilized uations. 


the barbarian are shaped in wood; and the 


cedar of Lebanon ranks with the gold of Ophir | 


within the walls of palaces. How much do not 
we ourselves owe to the forests, as regards our 
daily wants. ur fields are divided by wooden 
fences; wooden bridges cross our rivers; our 
village streets and highways are being paved 
with wood; the engines that carry us on our 
way by land or by water are fed with wood; 
the rural dwellings without and within, their 
walls, their floors, stairways and roofs, are 
almost wholly of wood; and in this neighbor- 
hood, the fires that burn on our household 
hearths, are entirely the gift of the living forest. 


But independently of their market price in 
dollars and cents, the trees have other values ; 
they are connected in many ways with the civi- 
lization of a country ; they have their importance 
in an intellectual ‘and moral sense. After the 
first rude stage of progress is past in a new 
eountry—when shelter and food have been pro- 
vided—people begin to collect the conveniences 
and pleasures of a permanent home about their 
dwellings, and then the farmer generally sets 
out a few trees before his door. This is very 
desirable, but it is only the first step in the 


* Dr. Towcy’s State Botany. 
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and when the comparative | 


The first rude devices of | 
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track ; something more is needed; the preser- 
vation of fine trees already st: nding marks a 
farther progress, and this point we have not yet 
reached. It frequently happens that the same 
man, who yesterday planted some half dozen 
branchless saplings before his door, will to-day 
cut down a noble elm or oak, only a few rods 
from his house ; an object whic h was in itself a 
hundred fold more beautiful than any other in 
his possession. In very truth, a fine tree near a 
house, is a much greater embellishment than the 
thickest coat of paint that could be put on its 
walls, or a whole row of wooden columns to 
adorn its front; nay, a large shady tree in a 


door yard, is much more desirable than the most 
ee mahogany and velvet sofa in a parlor. 
| 
} 


Unhappily our people generally, do not yet see 

things in this light. But time is a very essen- 
tial element, absolutely indispensable indeed ip 
true civilization; and in the course of years 
we shall, it is to be hoped, learn further lessons 
of this kind, closer observation will reveal to us 
the beauty and excellence of simplicity, a qua- 
lity as yet too little valued or understood in this 
country. And when we have made this further 
| progress, then we shall take better care of our 
trees. We shall not be satisfied with setting 
out a dozen naked saplings before our door, be- 
cause one neighbor on our left did so last year, 
nor cut down a whole wood, within a stone’s 
| throw of our dwelling, to pay for a Brussels 
carpet from the same piece as our neighbors on 
the right; no, we shall not care for mere show 
and parade in any shape whatever, but we shall 
|look to the general proprieties and fitness of 
things, whether our neighbors to the right or 
left do so or not. 

How easy it would - to improve most of the 
farms in tue country, by a little attention to the 
| | woods and trees, improving the appearance, and 

adding to their market value at the same time. 
Thinning woods and not blasting them; clearing 
}only such ground as is marked for immediate 
tillage, reserving the wood on the hill tops and 
rough side hills; encouraging a coppice on this 
or that knoll; permitting bushes and young 
trees to grow at will along the banks and water 
courses ; sowing, if need be, a grove on the bank 
of the pool, such as are found on wany of our 
farms; sparing an elm or two about the spring, 
with a willow also to overhang the wall; plant- 
ing one or two chesnuts, or oaks, or beeches, 
near the gates or bars; leaving & few others 
scattered about every field to shade the cattle in 
summer, as is frequently done, and setting out 
others in groups, or singly, to shade the house— 
how little would be the labor or expense required 
to accomplish all this, and how desirable would 
be the result. Assuredly, the pleasing character 
thus given to a farm and a reighhorhood, is far 
from being beneath the consideration of a sen- 
sible man. 


| 
| 
} 
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But there is also another yiew of the subject. | 
A careless indifference to any good gift of our | 
gracious ‘Maker, shows a want of thankfulness, | 
as any abuse or waste betrays a reckless spirit | 
of evil. It is indeed strange that one, claiming | 
to be a rational creature,shou'd not be thoroughly | 
ashamed of the spirit of destructiveness. Let us 
remember that it is the Supreme Being who is 
the Creator, and in how many ways do we see 
his gracious providence, his Almighty economy, 
deigning to work progressive renovation in the 
humblest objects, when their old forms have 
become exhausted by time. There is also some- 
thing in the care of trees which rises above the 
common labors of husbandry, and speaks of a 
generous mind. We expect to wear the fleece 
from our flocks, to drink the milk of our herds, 
to feed upon the fruits of our fields; but in 
planting a young wood, in preserving a fine 
grove, a noble tree, we look beyond ourselves to 
the band of household friends, to our neighbors— 
ay, to the passing wayfarer and stranger, who 
will share with us the pleasure they give, and it 
becomes a grateful reflection, that long after we 
are gone, those trees will continue a good to our 
fellow creatures, for more years perhaps than we 
can tell. 

Quite recently two instances of an opposite 
character connected with this subject, have in- 
cidentally fallen under our notice. Ata parti- | 
cular point in the wilds of Oregon, near the | 
bank of the Columbia river, there stood a single | 
tree of great size, one of the majestic pines of 
that region, and long knownyas a land-mark to 
the hunters and emigrants, passing over those 
solitary wastes. One of the expeditions sent out 
to explore that country by the government, 
arriving near the point, were on the watch for 
that pine, to guide their course ; they iooked for 
it for some time, but in vain; at length reaching | 
the spot where they supposed it ought to have 
stood—a way mark in the wilderness—they | 
found the tree lying on the earth. It had been 
felled and left there to rot, by some man claim- 
ing, no doubt, to be a civilized being. 


——— Se _ 








Opposed to this is an instance less striking, 
but more pleasing, and happily much nearer to 
our own neighborhood. Upon the banks of the | 
Susquehannah, not far from the little village of 
Bainbridge, the traveller, as he follows the wood, 
observes a very fine tree before him, and as he 
approaches, he will find it to be a luxuriant elm, 
standing actually in the midst of the highway ; 
its branches completely cover the broad track, 
sweeping over the fences on either side. The 
tree stands in the very position where a thorough- 
going utilitarian would doubtless quarrel with 
it, for the road is turned a little out of its true | 
course to sweep round the trunk; but, in the 
opinion of most people, it is not only a very 
beautiful object in itself, but highly creditable | 
to the neighborhood ; for not only has it been 


’ 


left standing in its singular position, but as far 
as we could see there was not a single mark of 
abuse upon its trunk or branches. 





XN OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
1 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.-—Bensamin_ B. 
Luerincort, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of tke 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 


| attention. 


Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 


| day,) by which passengers may be conveyed imme@i- 


ately to the door. 
For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 


\RCILDOUN BOARDING SHCOOL FOR GIRLS. 
E; This Institution will commence its winter Session 
on the First second-day of Eleventh month next. It is 
pleasantly situated near the village of Ercildoun, in 
Chester county, Pa., three miles south-west of Coates- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils are conveyed free of charge. All 
the branches comprising a liberal English education 
are taught. A regular course of scientific lectures is 
delivered during the term, illustrated by snitable ap- 
paratus. 

Terms $50 per Session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. Latin and drawing cach $5 extra. 

All communications should be addressed to the prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9th mo. 2d, 1854—6t. 
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